


Teaching Guides 


Mexico—the Horn of Plenty (pp. 6, 7) 
_tAm a Mayan (p. 8) 
“Let There Be Light”—and Hot Water (p. 5) 


Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


In its recent efforts to modernize the country, Mexico’s 
government has faced many difficult problems. Only a small 
part of the land is good for farming; highways are few and 
travel is difficult over the rugged terrain; the mass of people 
were unéducated. 

The government has made progress in developing natural 
resources and making more farmland available. New high- 
ways are being built. A program of education has been set 
up to teach adults and children to read and write. Mexico 
is moving forward into the modern world. 


Ways of Using the Unit on Mexico 
A GROUP CONVERSATION 


Aims: 1. To acquire some knowledge of the geography 
and history of Mexico. 

2. To combine individual reading and research with 
group study activities. 

8. To gain practice in the art of conversation. 

4. To work out a method for keeping a group conversa- 
tion flowing. 

To the pupils: Here is a method to lay the groundwork 
for a group conversation. As you read the theme article, 
choose something you would like to tell about our neighbor- 
country to the south. Then underscore all the statements in 
the articles which bear upon your topic. Next, plan a ques- 
tion you may use to start a discussion of another phase of 
Mexico and write it on a slip of paper. These aids will help 
you keep a conversation flowing. 

The following suggestions will show the kinds of stimu- 
lating questions that can be formulated, and ways in which 
the information you have gathered on Mexico may be made 
a part of the group conversation. 





If you are going to the Social Studies’ Council 
Convention in Buffalo, N. Y., or to. the English 
Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif.,. see 





page 4-T for our invitation to a party. 
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Questions You May Wish To Ask 

1. Mexico is an ancient land. What signs of this does 
the visitor to Mexico see? What is the story about Quetzal- 
coatl? 

2. Mexico is also working hard to bring itself up to date. 
What modern construction would we see on the Papaloa- 
pan River? What changes has it made in this region? 

3. The article says Mexicans are bringing themselves up : 
to date, too. How. are they doing this? 

4. What does the picture caption on page 6 tell us 
about the people of Mexico and their ancestors? 

5. How has a lack of roads held back Mexico’s progress? 

6. What does the map and its caption on page 7 tell 
us about Mexico’s products? 


Things You Might Like To Tell About 
How a typical native home differs from our houses; 
what differences you note between farming on Mexico's 
lowlands and on the plateau; how an Indian family sleeps 
and prepares meals; how the climate and geography have 
held back the country’s progress; what stéps Mexico has 
made in recent years to solve her problems. 


How the Group Conversation Might Grow 

lst Pupm: I hadn't realized that much of our rope and 
cord come from Mexico. 

2np Pur: That is one of the country’s main industries. 
The encyclopedia says that the sisal from which rope is 
made comes from the leaves of the henequen plant. That 
is a plant which grows 30 feet high and is found on the 
Yucatan peninsula. Mexico makes about one half of the 
world’s total supply. But weren’t you surprised to find that 
our chewing gum comes from Mexico’s chicle? 

3rp Purm: Yes, that is another big industry in Mexico. 
And another of Mexico’s big industries is mining. 

4ru Purim: We read in history that this was one reason 
why the Spaniards were so anxious to conquer the country. 
Even though they found a wonderful Indian civilization 
there, they made the people slaves and sent shiploads of 
treasure back to Spain. 

51TH Purim: Esteban’s father has learned a great deal 
about how his ancestors, the Mayan Indians, lived. He 
guides tourists to places where they can see ruins of some 
of the dld Mayan cities. 

61H Purw: I liked the story about the seer outside 
Mexico City. I'd’ like to see them. 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 4 
Theme Article: Australia 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in Australia 
Way Back When: The Telephone 


Freedom Answers Communism: Education: Our Way 
and the Communists’ 

Radio Play: Prison of the Dead (the discovery of 
vitamins) 

Feature: ‘Strike Up the Band 











71TH Puri: Did you see the story in “News Roundup” 
about how Mexico City is sinking? 

81x Pup: And the story about the new tour of the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


|! Am a Mayan 
PICTURE ALBUM 


To the pupils: Imagine you have returned from a visit 
with Esteban. You have taken many pictures of the country- 
side on the Yucatan peninsula. Now you are pasting your 
photographs in your album and writing captions under each 
picture, List ten of these picture descriptions and be pre- 
pared to read them aloud. For example: 

1. We sleep in hammocks. 

2. Esteban’s mother cooking on a tripod. 

3. Esteban and (your name) bringing home firewood 
on our heads. 

4. Esteban’s sister in Mayan costume. 


“Let There Be Light’’—and Hot Water 


To the teacher: When the reluctant readers have gathered 
with their copies of Junior Scholastic, let them quickly 
review the names of members of the Allen family. One of 
the group may write the names on the board, using Junior 
Scholastic to check the spelling. 

The article may be used for two lessons if time is short— 
the first section about lighting and the second about Satur- 
day night baths. 

To aid the group in silent reading, start a general dis- 
cussion on the kinds of lighting which were in use at the 
turn of the century. It may be done in this fashion: “Way 
Back When” tells about how houses and streets were lighted 
in the early 1900s. How were streets lighted? Yes, by lamps. 
What did they call the men who lighted them? Yes, Paul, 
lamplighters. That’s a compound word. Skim through until 
you find the word lamplighters. Does everyone see it? Yes, 
there it is again in the next line, Henry. 

Now let's all read the part that tells about street lights. 
(Give help on words when necessary. After silent reading, 
let various members of the group tell what they have learned 
about street lights. Continue in the same way about lights 
in the home.) 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. Name the new U. S. Senator from Ohio. (Burke or 
Thomas A. Burke) 

- 2. When one Senator dies or resigns, what state official 
appoints his successor? (The governor) 

3. Name the famous Ohio Senator who died last sum- 
mer. (Taft or Robert A. Taft) 

4. U. S. farmers are trying a new crop which they get 


from an evergreen oak. What product do they hope to get? 


(Cork) 


5. From what part of the oak tree does this product 


come? (The bark) 

6. In what part of Mexico do most of the people livet 
(The central plateau) 

7. Mexico produces more than one third of the world’s 
supply of a certain metal. Name the metal. (Silver) 


8. Esteban tells us that he is descended from a tribe © 


of ancient Indians. Name the Indians. (Mayans) 


9. Mexico is one fourth the size of the U. S. How many 


people does it have? (25 million) 
10. Around 1900 what fuel was used in street lights? 
(Gas) 


Answers to Oct. 28 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-forty; 6-farther; 8-do; 9-oh; 1l-cold; 14-felt; 16- 
tie; 17-ill; 18-flags; 20-feather; 22-Mo.; 23-yet; 24-on; 26-duo; 
28-wag; 29-R. F. D.; 3l-sad; 32-fifty; 34-pry. 
DOWN: 1-fa; 2-or; 3-rt.; 4-T. H.; 5-ye; 6-foot; 7-roll; 8-D. C.; 
10-ht.; 12-life; 13-delay; 14-fight; 15-else; 19-ate; 20-four; 21- 
road; 22-M. D.; 25-N. G.; 27-off; 28-way; 30-dip; 31l-sty; 33-Fr. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
1. LIGHT AND WATER: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 
2. TRIP TO MEXICO: 1-M; 2-M; 3-O; 4-M; 5-O; 6-M. 
8. DOWN MEXICO WAY: Mayans, Yucatan, hammocks, tor- 
tillas, Spanish. 


4. NEWS OF THE WEEK: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b; 6-a; 7-b. 





Tools for Teachers 
Australia 


Nov. 4 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Australia in Facts and Figures, 1953, free; 
Know Australia, 1953, free; A Look at Australia, 1953, free; Aus- 
tralia in Brief, 1953, free; Australian Birds and Animals in Words 
and Pictures, 1951, free; East of the Mississippi write to: Aus- 
tralian News and Information Office, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. West of the Mississippi write to: Australian News 
and Information Office, 206 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
BOOKS: Let’s Read About Australia, by L. Harris and W. 
Harris, $2.25 (Fiedler, 1950). Australia Calling, by M. MacPher- 
son, $2.50 ( Dodd, 1946). 
ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on the World Today,” Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1953. “Australia Puts Out the Welcome Mat,” 


by R. Sherrod, Saturday Evening Post, June 27, 1953. “Australia — 


Today,” by C. Pakenham, Newsweek, April 7, 1952. 

FILMS: Geography of Australia, 11 minutes, sale, Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sheep Ranching Country, 20 minutes, sale or rent, Educational 


Film Dept., United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York | 


29, N. Y. Australia Today, 35 minutes, sale or rent, Australia 
News and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. Also write them for complete listing of films available for 
sale or low rental. 
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Wide World photo 
The new Senator from Ohio and his wife 


CLEVELAND’S MAYOR 
IS NEW U.S. SENATOR 


Mayor Thomas A. Burke of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will become a U. S. Sen- 
ator next month. He will fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Mr. Burke, 
56 this week, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio. 

Under the U. S. Constitution, if a 
Senator dies or resigns the governor 
of his state can call a special election 
to replace him. Or, if state laws per- 
mit, the governor can appoint a Sen- 
ator until the people elect a new one. 

Mr. Burke will serve out his term 
of mayor, which runs to Nov. 10, 
1953. He will serve as Senator until 
Dec. 15, 1954. 

In November, 1954, the people of 
Ohio will elect a Senator to fill out 
the rest of Mr. Taft’s term, which 
runs to Jan. 3, 1957. 

“I am honored by the appoint- 
ment,” Mr. Burke said recently. “But 
it will not be easy to follow in the 
footsteps of Senator Taft; a great 
Senator.” 

Mr. Burke is a Dameteet. Senator 
Taft, a Republican, died last sum- 
mer. Another Republican Senator 
also died then. He was Charles W. 
Tobey of New Hampshire. He has 
been replaced by Robert W. Upton, 
a Republican. (See Junior Scholastic 
for Sept. 16.) . 


The line-up in the U. S. Senate 
now is: 
Democrats ........... 48 


Republicans .......... 47 
Independent ......... l 





Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
is independent. But he was elected 
as a Republican and promises to 
vote with the Republicans on or- 
ganizational matters. 

A tie can be broken by the presi- 
dent of the Senate. The Constitution 
says that the Vice-President of the 
U. S. is the President of the Senate. 
He is not a member of the Senate. 
He cannot debate any bill or other 
matter before the Senate. Nor can 
he vote on any bill discussed in the 
Senate, except when there is a tie. 
U. S. Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon, a Republican, can break a 
tie in favor of the Republicans. 

In the House of Representatives 
the Republicans hold more seats 
than the Democrats. The line-up is: 


Republicans ......... 218 
Democrats .......... 214 
Independent ....... ae | 
WE consdcanede 2 





Halloweensters Wi!l Ask Money 
For World’s Needy Children 


Treats for needy girls and boys 
the world over—that’s what is on tap 
this Halloween across the U. S. In 
more than 2,000 towns and cities 
girls and boys will “beg” money for 
UNICEF. UNICEF is the United 
Nation’s Children’s Fund. 

The U.N. collects money from 
nearly all countries for UNICEF. 
Since 1946 UNICEF has helped 70 
million boys and girls in 88 countries 
and territories around the world. 

UNICEF supplies the sick and 
needy with milk, cod-liver oil, meat, 
rice, sugar, and other foods. It sends 
them shoes, clothing, blankets. It 
provides them with medical care. 
Every day UNICEF reaches about 
70,000 new girls and boys. 

Halloween treats for the sick and 
needy was started by UNICEF in 
1951. Last year it spread like wild- 
fire. U. S. girls and boys in 500 
towns and cities collected more than 
$32,000. This year the well-mean- 
ing “ragamuffins, goblins, witches, 
clowns” are out to break their record. 
They'll send their cash gifts to UNI- 
CEF at U.N. headquarters in New 
York City. 
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PWs Held by U.N. 


Refuse to Go Home 


Prisoners held by the United Na- 
tions in Korea don’t want to go home. 
By huge numbers they are choosing 
freedom over communism. As we 
went to press, only 19 out of the first 
930 prisoners the Communists talked 
to had changed their minds and de- 
cided to go home. 

The U.N. holds some 22,600 pris- 
oners who are unwilling to return to 
the communist-run homelands. The 
Communists hold only 259 prisoners 
who don’t want to go home. 


TRUCE TERMS 


Under the terms of the truce, each 
side is to have a chance to talk to 
these prisoners held by the other 
side and try to persuade them to 
come home. The talks were to be 
carried out under a caretaker team 
headed by India. Other members of 
the team are Sweden, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

As the talks were scheduled to 
start, a big problem arose. Most pris- 
oners didn’t want to talk with the 
Communists. Should they be forced 
to? The United States said no. India 
said yes. 

Chinese prisoners armed them- 
selves with stones and clubs. They 
refused to enter the “explaining” 
tents. Indian troops argued, coaxed, 
and threatened with sticks. Finally 
they got the Chinese into the tents. 

Some prisoners turned their backs 
on the Communists. Others shouted, 
kicked, threw chairs, and banged on 
the table to drown out the Commu- 
nists. 

Others were quiet and bitter. 
“Think of your family,” the Com- 
munists would say. “My family!” 
screamed one prisoner. “The Com- 
munists killed my family.” 

Indian guards sat in on the talks. 
After each talk ended, the prisoner 
was allowed to decide whether he 
wished to go home or not. 

North Koreans refused to talk to 
the Communists at all. They rioted 
and refused to enter the tents. 

As we went to press, the talks had 
been called off for the moment. 

This is the first time in history 
there have been such talks. Most 
Americans feel strongly that the pris- 
oners should not be forced to listen 
to the Communists if they don't 
want to. 


Mexico City Sinking 
In Dry Spongy Soil 


Mexico City, capital of Mexico, is 
still sinking slowly. The city has 
been settling several inches a year 
since the early 1900s. The sinking is 
caused by the city’s great weight 
pressing down on the dry clay soil 
upon which it rests. 

The soil is dry for two reasons: 
(1) Little rain seeps through the 
city’s many paved streets; (2) For 
hundreds of years Mexicans have 
tapped water from the soil through 
their deep wells. As the soil dries out, 
it becomes spongy and powdery. 
The soil contracts because it cannot 
hold the city’s weight. 

Several years ago engineers 
thought they had found a way to 
keep the buildings from sinking. 
Huge bags filled with cement were 
wedged firmly under the buildings 
to hold them in place. But they con- 
tinued to sink. 

Now the engineers have another 
plan. They recommend putting water 
back into the soil. So Mexico City 
will dig thousands of new wells. 
Water will be brought in from reser- 
voirs to the northeast. Rain water 
and sewer water also will be used 
to quench the soil’s thirst. In this 
way the engineers hope they will stop 
the city from sinking any deeper. 

Since the early 1900s, many of the 
city’s cracking buildings have be- 





INP 
RIGHT-HAND DRIVE for the mailman is the new picture of this jeep-like car 
produced by Willys. The right-hand drive permits the Mailman to stay in his 
seat while putting mail into roadside letter boxes on suburban routes. New 
mail truck, ordered by the Post Office, is being tried out in Toledo, Ohio. 


come lopsided. Some have sunk more 
than 10 feet. Their second stories 
are level with the ground. 

The capital’s Palace of Fine Arts 
has suffered the most. When the 
marble building was built, steps 
leading to its entrance went up. The 
building has sunk 15 feet in 50 years. 
The front steps have had to be re- 
built. Today they go down, * 


Big Three Meet to Discuss 
Problems Worrying World 


U. S. Secretary of State Dulles has 
met with the foreign ministers of 
Britain and France to hold impor- 
tant talks. Meeting in London, they 
discussed: 

1. Germany and Austria. The Big 
Three invited Russia to meet with 
them at Lugano, Switzerland, next 
month to discuss peace treaties for 
Germany and Austria. 

2. Trieste. The U.S. and Britain 
decided not to withdraw their troops 
from Zone A until tempers cool be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia. 

3. Korea. Britain favors inviting 
India to the Korean peace confer- 
ence. The U.S. says no, but it is 
ready to compromise. The U. S. says 
the talks should be divided into two 
parts. The first, without India, would 
be on Korea only. The second, with 
India, would be on all Asia. 

The Big Three discussed the flare- 
up between Israel and its neighbors. 








News in a Nutshell 











The world’s slowest plane, the 
Prestwick Pioneer, is being tested 
by British pilots. The plane can fly 
at less than 30 mph. 4 

The plane is designed for use on 
short landing strips. It will be used 
to evacuate people in emergencies 
and can carry four passengers. Its 
wing span is 50 feet, its rate of climb 
700 feet a minute. 


A “moving sidewalk” will take 
passengers to and from trains of a 
crowded station in Jersey City, N. J. 
Called a speedwalk, it is a thick rub- 
ber conveyor belt 227 feet long and 
six feet wide. In morning rush hours 
the speedwalk will carry passengers 
to trains at 12 mph.*In the evening 
it will be reversed and carry them 
from the trains. Passengers will hold 
onto moving hand rails. 


A new route around the Gulf of 
Mexico is now being planned (see 
map ). This route cuts out backtrack- 
ing. Tourists will be able to travel 
1,000 miles across southern coastal 
states of the U. S., down and around 
Mexico, then back to the U. S. by 
way of Cuba. 

Most of the highways on the route 
are now in use. Several other high- 
way links will be completed within 
three years. At Key West, Florida, 
tourists will board ferries for Ha- 
vana, Cuba. From there, they'll drive 
to La Fe, then board ferries for 
Puerto Juarez, Mexico. 


Kangaroo Rat 


Every living thing must have wa- 
ter or it will die. But one creature 
never drinks a drop of water—and 
lives, report two U. S. scientists. 

The water hater is the kangaroo 
rat, a small gnawing rodent. Its name 
comes from the kangaroo-like leaps 
it can make. Kangaroo rats are found 
mostly in the deserts of western 
North America. 

All day the kangaroo rat stays in 
its burrow. It comes out at night to 
search for seeds and plants. 

The only water the kangaroo rat 
gets is from the food it eats. All ani- 
mals get some water from food, but 
not enough. For the kangaroo rat, 
even the smallest amount of water 
from food is plenty. 


Cork Trees in the U. S. 


U. S. farmers of 23 southern states 
are trying their hand at growing cork 
trees. Cork comes from the bark of 
an evergreen tree of the oak family. 
The tree grows well in lands border- 
ing the Mediterranean. Most cork 
now comes from Portugal, Spain, and 
North Africa. 

During World War II the U. S. 
could not buy enough cork from 
abroad. So a businessman decided to 
find out if cork trees would grow 
here. They thrived in the southern 
states. 

Today there are millions of cork 
oaks growing in the U. S. But it will 


iM Science News A 


take many years before the U. §. 
produces home-grown cork. The 
more slowly a cork oak grows, the 
better is its bark. It takes about 20 
years before an oak bark is thick 
enough to be stripped for cork. A 
cork oak grows a new layer of bark 
after it is stripped. This takes about 
ten years. 


Underwater Pipeline 


An oil pipeline now runs four 
miles underwater across the Straits 
of Mackinac (see map). It is part 
of a 1,765-mile pipeline. When com- 
pleted, this giant pipeline will 
stretch from Edmonton, Alberta, 
across Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. It will end at the U. S.- 
Canadian border near Sarnia, Ont. 

Powerful pumps keep oil flowing 
through the pipeline. The giant pipe- 
line now moves oil from Alberta's 
fields to Superior, Wis. The oil is 
then shipped by tankers to Great 
Lakes ports. 

The Great Lakes are closed to 
shipping five months a year, when 
ice and storms make navigation too 
dangerous. The giant pipeline when 
completed will insure a steady year- 
round flow of oil for the U. S. 

The U. S. uses huge amounts of 
oil every year. Alberta’s fields are 
becoming one of the world’s richest 
sources of oil. 

The U. S. has several very big 
pipelines of its own. They start in 
Texas and go East. 
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Map shows highway-ferry route around the Gulf of Mexico. 


New York Times maps 


Oil from Alberta's fields is now moved by pipeline across 
Minnesota to Superior, Wis. The completed pipeline will 
continue across Wisconsin and Michigan to Sarnia, Ontario. 
Underwater part of pipeline has just been laid in Michigan. 
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“Let There Be Light” 


—and Hot Water 


le drop in again on the Allen 
family of the early 1900s. 

It’s a chilly Saturday evening. Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen are chatting in the 
parlor. Mr. Allen pats his stomach. 

“That was another fine meal, my 
dear,” he says to Mrs. Allen. 

Lucille and Madeline are washing 
and drying dishes in the kitchen. It’s 
the girls’ turn to do the dishes. Even 
little Hetta helps, drying a spoon at 
a time. 

The boys are on the front porch as 
dusk begins to fall. They're waiting 
for the lamplighter to come by. 

Soon the lamplighter hurries up 
the street carrying a small ladder. 
He sets the ladder against the lamp- 
post. He climbs up and swings open 
the small door of the glass case. He 
reaches inside the case and turns on 
the gas burner. Quickly he lights a 
stub of candle. Then he puts its flame 
to the burner. 

“Let there be light!” says Clyde, 
quoting from the Bible. 

“And there was light and the light 
was good,” adds Albert, as the lamp 
begins to glimmer. The lamplighter, 
ladder in hand, crosses the street. 
He hurries on to the next lamppost. 


FILLING THE LAMPS 


Mrs. Allen calls from the parlor. 
“Clyde, please bring the kerosene 
can from the cellar. It gets dark 
quickly these days and the parlor 
lamps need filling.” 

The Allens have gas lights in most 
rooms. But they also use kerosene 
lamps. 

The sun is dropping fast as Clyde 
returns with a red kerosene can. 
Evening shadows begin to creep into 
the house. Albert pitches in to help 
Clyde. Albert stuffs a wad of news- 
paper into the glass chimney of each 
lamp. He twists the paper to clean 
away soot on the glass. 

Mr. Allen then takes the glass 
chimney off both lamps. He trims the 
edge of each wick. He turns one 
wick up a bit. A low wick sputters 


WAY BACK WHEN 





and goes out. He turns the other 
wick down. A high wick throws off 
too much smoke. 

Clyde puts a tin funnel in each 
lamp bow! and fills it with kerosene. 
Mr. Allen lights a match and touches 
it to the wick of the tall brass lamp 
on the parlor table. A bright flame 
flares up. Mr. Allen puts the glass 
chimney back on the lamp. Then he 
lights the green shaded lamp on the 
desk. 

The early dusk deepens into night. 
Yellow glows appear in window after 
window down Elm Street as other 
lamps are lighted. 

The Allens are ready for a quiet 
evening at home. For about an hour 
all is calm. Mr. Allen, comfortable 
in his chair, is reading a newspaper. 
Mrs. Allen is sewing. The boys play 
cards, the girls draw for Hetta. 

But at seven oclock the family 
becomes busy. It’s time to heat water 
for the Saturday night baths. 

“Albert, you take turns with 
Father at the pump,” Mrs. Allen 
says, walking to the kitchen with 
Hetta. “Hetta is first on the list for 
a good scrubbing.” 

The Allens do not have a bath- 
room. Next year when they move to 





Brown Brothers 
Studying was often done at dining-room table by the light of kerosene lamp. 


their new house they'll have one— 
with a built-in bathtub. It will be an 
iron tub painted white. It will have 
legs with claw feet. And the house 
will have pipes, faucets, hot running 
water! But until then, the Allens take 
their baths in the kitchen. They must 
make their own hot water. 

Clyde brings in more coal from 
the shed to build up the fire in the 
kitchen stove. Horace and Herbert 
go with him to get the large tin tub. 
Madeline runs upstairs for towels. 
Lucille and Mrs. Allen put two large 
kettles on the stove. The Allens need 
lots of hot water for baths. 

The water begins to bubble in the 
kettles. Mrs. Allen orders everyone 
to stand back. Carefully she pours 
the steaming water into the tin tub. 
She adds a few pails of cold water 
and feels the tub water. It’s just right 
for Hetta’s bath. 

If you visited the Allens that night, 
you'd hear the boys singing loudly 
in the kitchen. They made up this 
song for Saturday night’s bath: 


“The old tin tub 
The old tin tub 
Let’s have a hot scrub 
A rub dub rub dub 
In the old tin tub.” 
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MEXICO= 


the 


CROSS the coastal plains of Mex- 
ico the River Papaloapan flows 
quietly to the sea. At least, it does 
now. In the old days, things were 
different. Savage downpours of rain 
in the mountains would swell the 
river to a raging torrent. It over- 
flowed its banks, drowning people 
and cattle, destroying farms. 

In 1947 the Mexican government 
decided to put an end to the floods 
by building a series of dams. The 
largest of these, a 250-foot-high dam, 
will soon be finished. 

But that’s only part of the story. 
The dam is doing two other jobs. 

Mexico needs water to make more 
land fertile. About a third of Mex- 
ico’s land cannot be farmed because 
it’s too dry for crops. The area near 
the dam used to be dry. But now the 
Mexicans use water stored up in the 
reservoir to irrigate the land nearby. 

In the middle of this land, a com- 
pletely new town is growing up. 
Already 3,000 people live where only 
jungle lay 10 years ago. In another 
10 years, 50,000 people may be liv- 
ing there. And where do the people 
of the new city get the power to light 
their homes? From electric power 
plants driven by water stored up by 
the dam. 


EDUCATION COUNTS 


All over Mexico the people are 
busily at work bringing it up to date. 
And they're bringing themselves up 
to date, too. How? By education. 
You can’t get ahead in the world 
without an education. 

Ten years ago more than half the 
Mexican people didn’t even know 
the alphabet. Today more than two 
thirds of all Mexicans can read and 
write. 

The government has built schools 
and trained teachers. Throughout 
the country, not only children but 
also workers, farmers, and house- 
wives are going to school. Grownups 
who can read and write help others 
to learn. Sometimes children go 
home from school and teach their 
parents. : 

If you ever go to Mexico, as thou- 


*Means word is defined on page 22. 


Horn of Plenty 


sands of U. S. tourists do every year, 
you ll see the Mexicans hard at work 
modernizing their country. But you'll 
see something else, too. Nobody can 
be in Mexico long without realizing 
that it’s one of the most ancient 
countries in the world. 

For instance, stop at Mexico City, 
the capital of Mexico. A few miles 
outside it, you can see the pyramids 
built for the god, Quetzalcoatl, 3,000 
years ago. The Indians of ancient 
Mexico worshipped this god. They 
said he was a white god with a beard 
and long, trailing robes. His voice 
was so strong that it could be heard 
300 miles away. 

The ancient Mexicans believed that 
Quetzalcoatl had given them corn 
for food. But corn, they said, needed 
sun by day and the cool light of the 
moon by night. So they built the 
pyramid of the sun and the pyramid 
of the moon. They thought that if 
they worshipped at these pyramids, 
Quetzalcoatl would continue to give 
them the light they needed. 

Times changed. Invadérs came. 
The Indians moved. And the pyra- 
mids lay forgotten. Soil and dust 
blew over them. Grass and bushes 


hid them. Everybody thought these 
mounds were just hills. 

About 75 years ago, Mexican peas- 
ants digging near the hills found 
broken bits of pottery. Archeologists* 
came and dug deeper into the hills. 
They found the hills were really 
pyramids of stone. They uncovered 
a whole buried city. They found a 
special temple of agriculture. It was 
decorated with pictures of flowers, 
vines, birds, and animals. And the 
colors of these paintings were still 
clear after 3,000 years! 

Mexicans are proud of these pyra- 
mids and of all the other ancient 
treasures in their land. They are 
proud of their ancestors who, thou- 
sands of years ago, knew how to 
build them. But today’s Mexicans 
know they can’t live in- the past. 
They know that they must work 
hard, keep up with other countries, 
and make use of modern inventions. 

Luckily for the Mexicans, the 
pyramids are not the only things 
buried under the soil. Great riches 
lie there too—gold, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, iron, manganese*, and many 
other metals. Most of all, Mexico is 
rich in silver. It produces more than 





Myers from Gendreau 


In Mexico people of all ages are going to school these days. Mexicans are of 
Spanish and Indian descent. By far the largest group, like the people in this 
photo, are of mixed Spanish-Indian descent. These people are called mestizos. 
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NEW DOINGS IN AN OLD LAND: What's going on in Mexico? 
A look at this map will give you an idea of the riches being 
brought forth from the horn of plenty. Mexico also produces a 
number of crops. Coffee, coconuts, chocolate beans grow along 


a third of all the silver mined in the 
world. And Mexico also has great 
reserves of another vital material 
—oil. 

Perhaps youre saying to your- 
selves: If Mexico has all these riches, 
why isn’t the country already pros- 
perous and modern? 

For one thing, Mexicans need 
modern machinery to dig the metals 
out of the ground. And they need 
modern roads and railways to trans- 
port it. 

Transportation has always been a 
headache for Mexico. A glance at 
the way Mexico is laid out shows 
why. 

Shaped like a huge horn, Mexico 
is about one fourth the size of the 
U. S. Two mountain ranges, cutting 
through the center of the country 
from north to south, form a huge 
plateau. 

Like the rest of Mexico, most of 
this plateau lies in the tropics. But 
because the plateau is high, the 
climate on it is cool and mild. About 
70 per cent of Mexico’s 25 million 
people live on the plateau. Nearly 
all the precious metals lie under- 
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Here grows most of 
Mexico's cotton—the 
nation’s leading ex- 
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neath it. On its surface is much of 
Mexico’s best farmland. 

But the plateau has great draw- 
backs. Towering mountain peaks and 
sudden abysses* separate one village 
from its neighbor. Good highways 
are rare. You see Mexicans trudging 
from one village to the next on foot, 
with donkeys or mules carrying their 
packs. Villages are isolated from the 
rest of the country. 

The Mexicans know that they 
must improve their highways and 
railroads. Then they can carry their 
precious metals quickly and easily 
from mine to port. So they ve started 
a tremendous drive to equip the 
country with modern roads. 

But the Mexicans need machinery 
as well as roads. And they’re getting 
it. They buy machinery from abroad 
with the money they get from selling 
crops and minerals. They're also 
making a great deal of the machin- 
ery. Steel, aluminum, electric and 
chemical goods, radios, automobiles, 
pour out of Mexico’s new factories. 

You can see how Mexico is chang- 
ing if you look carefully at any of 
its big cities. You'll see low, one- 
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the hot, swampy lowland of the coast. In the central part of 
the country, on the cool, high plateau, you'll see cotton and 
wheat, fields of corn and beans, big herds of cattle. Most Mex- 
icans are farmers, living in little villages on the central plateau. 


room houses made of dried mud 
bricks, and many churches with their 
spires glinting in the sunlight. You'll 
see narrow cobblestone streets, beau- 
tiful courtyards with fountains. In 
the afternoon you'll hear church 
bells suddenly begin to clang and 
clatter in the clear afternoon sky. 

That is old Mexico. But right next 
door, in the same city, you'll see the 
modern country which is growing 
up. You'll see broad streets, filled 
with automobiles, lined with modern 
factories, office buildings, and stores. 
You'll hear automobile horns. Inside 
the house you'll find modern furni- 
ture, telephones, radios, and modern 
kitchens. 

This is the new country which the 
Mexicans are now building. To suc- 
ceed in their task, the 25 million 
Mexicans are working hard. Recent- 
ly a young Mexican mechanic said: 
“What we need is work. Mexico has 
everything to make her ,jhappy. But 
to get it and keep it we must work 
and work—and then we must work 
some more.” That is the spirit of the 
new Mexico. And it will bring forth 
the riches of the horn of plenty. 
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Mayan 


As told to Alma L. Teichmann 


By ESTEBAN DZIB TEC 


AM 13 and a full-blooded mem- 

ber of the Mayan people. The 
Mayans are an ancient Indian people 
who used to live in Guatemala about 
1500 years ago. Some of them 
moved north into Mexico. That is 
where I live, on the Yucatan penin- 
sula in southeast Mexico. 

My father is a guide at the Maya- 
land Hotel in Pisté, the town where 
I live. He can speak Mayan, English, 
and Spanish. He learned to speak 
English in Chicago and Los An- 
geles where he was studying arche- 
ology*. He is very interested in the 
ancient history of our Mayan ances- 
tors and in the ruined old buildings 
they left behind them. But he also 
has a 10-acre farm a few miles from 
Pisté. He works, on it in the evenings 
because my family needs the food he 
gets from it. 

We keep chickens and _ turkeys, 
cows and pigs on the farm. We sell 
our turkeys and chickens. Corn is 
our main food. We plant the corn in 
May, but don’t harvest it until the 
following February. It takes a long 
time to grow because the ground is 





Philip Gendreau 


Do you know what this Mexican boy 
is stirring? It’s chicle. Sern? to U. S., 
the chicle will become chewing gum. 
Chicle comes from zapote tree sap. 


dry and rain scarce. In ancient times 
my people used to pray to the rain 
god for rain. But we no longer do 
this. 

I have four brothers and three sis- 
ters. My eldest sister is married. The 
rest of us live with our mother and 
father. Our house is about 30 feet 
long and 15 feet wide, and has only 
one room. The supports are made of 
wood, and the side walls of stone 
and lime cement. The roof is 
thatched with palm leaves. The 
house doesn’t have any windows, 
just openings in the walls. 

For furniture we have a few tables 
and a tripod* with a kettle hanging 
from it over three large stones. That 
tripod and stones is really our kitch- 
en. We light a fire on the stones, and 
cook the food placed in the kettle. 
We have very few dishes. We eat 
our food with our fingers or with a 
spoon. 


SLEEP IN HAMMOCKS 


There are no beds in our house. 
Instead we use hammocks. At night 
we sling them across the room. Then 
in the daytime we wrap them up and 
hang them from hooks in the wall. 

I usually get up at five in the 
morning. For breakfast I have hot 
chocolate and bread and sometimes 
an egg. After breakfast I go out to 
the well to draw water and bring it 
to my house. Then I walk to school. 

There are about 130 pupils in the 
school. The older children hold their 
classes in the largest. open room. 
The smaller ones are on a porch near 
the street. 

School lasts from seven till nine 
in the morning, and from three to 
five in the afternoon. I study read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and history. 
All our lessons are in Spanish al- 
though we speak Mayan at home. I 
work hard at reading and writing 
Spanish. When I have learned it 
well, I hope to go to school in a big 
city if my family can afford to send 
me there. 


~ 





Hu Watson from Gendreau 


Ancient Mayan temple at Chicken Itza 
stands behind this boy of Mayan blood. 


We don’t have music lessons in 
school, but sometimes we sing songs. 
My school has an orchestra, and_we 
learn how to dance the original 
Mayan dances. Three or four times a 
year we dance in front of the school, 
and everyone comes to watch us. 
We don’t wear special costumes for 
these dances. But you'd like the 
clothes the girls wear in Pisté. They 
have painted borders on_ their 
dresses, and they wear jewelry of 
real gold. None of us wear shoes 
much. We go barefoot most of the 
time. 

I came home for lunch. We have 
rice and tortillas. Tortillas are a sort 
of pancake made of corn, and we eat 
them a lot in Mexico. 

After lunch I go out and collect 
dry wood so that we can have a fire 
in the house. I tie it in bundles and 
carry it home on my head. Some- 
times I also gather grass or leaves 
for the cows. Then I go to school 
again. After I come home, I go to 
the store to buy sugar, chocolate, 
bread, and candles. We use candles 
to light our house. Few people burn 
kerosene in Pisté, and there is no 
electricity. 

On Saturday or Sunday evenings ! 
sometimes go to the movies. But dur- 
ing the week I usually go to bed at 
eight or nine oclock. Then I'm 
ready to get up early again next 
morning. 

If you wrote to me, my father 
could help me translate your letters, 
but I am not sure I could answer 
any. My address is: c/o Martin Dzib 
Tec, Hotel Mayaland, Chicken Itza, 
Yucatan, Mexico. e 
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Halloween. Chances are you're 
planning to have a good time on 
Halloween. Halloween, in the U. S., 
is a time for fun. But if you had 
lived long ago in the days of the 
Druids, you wouldn’t have thought 
there was anything funny about 
Halloween. 

The Druids were the members of 
a religious group in ancient Britain. 
They were the people who first cele- 
brated Halloween. For the Druids, 
Halloween was the day belonging to 
a god called Samhain. Samhain was 
the Lord of the Dead. On Halloween 
he was supposed to gather up all 
the souls of people who had died 
during the year. 

The Druids believed that Samhain 
would let the dead enter heaven if 
they made sacrifices to him. So on 
Halloween they burned animals— 
and sometimes human _ beings—to 


please the Lord of the Dead. 


HOLIDAY CHANGES 


Then Christianity came to Britain. 
The Christians set apart this ancient 
Druid holiday as a time to honor the 
souls of dead saints. They called 
Nov. 1 “Allhallow’s Day” or “All 
Saints’ Day.” The evening before, 
Oct. 31, was “Allhallow’s evening.” 
(Hallow means “to honor as holy.” ) 

The word Halloween is a short 
form of “Allhallow’s evening.” Some- 
times you will see it spelled Hal- 
lowe’en. The apostrophe in this spell- 
ing is a reminder that “een” is short 
for “even” or “evening.” 

The Christians did not believe in 
the Lord of the Dead, or in witches. 
But people had celebrated the old 
Druid kind of Halloween for a long 
time. So they continued to think of 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 








it as a time when demons and gob- 
lins walked the earth. 

Most people, of course, no longer 
believe in the old Halloween super- 
stitions. In many churches the holi- 
day is set aside for worship. And the 
superstitions have become just part 
of Halloween fun and frolic. 


Here’s How 


There's a Halloween brew mixing 
in a cauldron. And when the mix- 
ture’s completed, something’s going 
to fly out. To see what that “some- 
thing” is: 

1. Number the eight letters of the 
word cauldron. Then cross out all 
the letters except numbers 4, 7, 
and 8. 

2. Now take a five-letter word 
meaning “a hag who flies around on 
a broomstick.” Number the letters of 
that word. Cross out all except num- 
ber 2. (Now you've got four letters 
counting those you had left over 
from cauldron. ) 

3. Add the first letter of what 
witches ride on. 

4. Add the first letter of the Word 
for a weird creature who lives in 
haunted houses. 

5. Now you have six letters. Ar- 
range them in alphabetical order 
and numbgr them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

6. Then arrange them in this or- 
der: 2, 6, 1, 4, 3,5. The word you'll 
get will tell you what comes out of 
the brew in the cauldron. 
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Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


archeology (are - kee - OLL - oh - jih). 
Noun. The study of ancient peoples and 
civilizations. The study is carried out by 
digging up and examining the remains 
which ancient people have left behind 
them. 

archeologist (are-kee-OLL-oh-jihst). 
Noun. Person who practices archeology. 





abyss (a-BIHSS; a as in at). Noun. A 
very deep chasm or gap in the ground. 

manganese (MANG-guh-nees). Noun. 
A hard, brittle metal. It is mixed with 
steel to make the steel tough. 

tripod (TRY-pod). Noun. A three 
legged stand for supporting an object, 
sch as a cooking utensil or camera. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Papaloapan (pAH-pah-loh-AH-pahn). 
Quetzalcoatl (kETz-al-QUAT-uhl). 


COVER STORY 


This is the time of year when witches 
dust off their broomsticks, owls prac- 
tice their hooting, and skeletons brush 
up on rattling their bones. It is the time 
when goblins appear, ghosts float 
through the air, jack-o’-lanterns gleam, 
and being black is the height of fash- 
ion among cats. 

How did Halloween get started? 
“How Words Change,” on this page, 
tells you something about~it. The cus- 
toms that make our Halloween fun date 
back hundreds of years. But in those 
days Halloween wasn’t fun. It was just 
plain scary. People really believed in 
witches and ghosts. 


WITCHES’ NIGHT 


For example, the Germans of early 
times not only believed in witches but 
also held a yearly festival in their 
honor! The festival was called Walpur- 
gis Night. On this night all the witches 
met to hold a sacrifice and have a talk 
with Satan. Anyone with any sense 
stayed close to the hearth on that night 
while ugly witches scooted across 
cloudy skies on broomsticks. 

Later on people began to celebrate 
Allhallows. On this night church serv- 
ices were held in cemeteries. The con- 
gregation gathered to hear sermons and 
offer prayers for those who had died. 
And that was how all the things that 
have to do with burial yards, such as 
skeletons and ghosts, crept into the 
Halloween picture. 

Cats came into the scene during the 
Middle Ages. It was believed that 
Satan liked to appear in the shape of 
an animal and that his favorite animal 
was a black cat. Because witches and 
Satan were closely related, many peo- 
ple believed that the black cats which 
accompanied witches were really Satan. 


PUMPKIN CHARM 


Several hundred years ago, your an- 
cestors carried pumpkins on Halloween. 
But not for fun. They believed that on 
Halloween evil spirits, released from 


graves, sought victims on earth. Only 


people who had necessary errands 
stirred from the safety of home on this 
night. And as they walked through the 
dark lanes they clutched a pumpkin in 
their shaking hands. The pumpkin was 
supposed to be a magic charm which 
protected them. 

The poor fellow on our front cover 
is carrying his pumpkin. But it doesn’t 
seem to bé doing him much good. All 
the creatures of Halloween that ever 
were are out to do him mischief. Trou- 
ble is—when he gets home, shaking and 
frightened silly, is anybody going to be- 
lieve what happened to him? It’s very 
doubtful. 
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Charlie, My Boy! 


UNNY, how you really don’t know 

about an athlete until you talk to 
him. For example, we'd heard how 
Charles Elvin Powell had jumped direct 
from Point Loma High School (San 
Diego, Calif.) into pro football with 
the San Francisco 49-ers—a tremendous 
leap, indeed. 

But until we met Charlie the other 
day, we didn’t know that he’s also had 
a pro boxing career (one fight, but a 
career), has had a shot at minor league 
baseball, and once heaved the 12-lb. 
shot-put 57’ 10”. 

Charlie’s playing his second season at 
end for the 49-ers, and he could be the 
strongest man in the National Football 
League. He stands merely 6’ 3”, weighs 
220, and has the grip of a bear. His 
teammates call him “The Hands,” for 
just that reason. After “mitting” him, 
we had to take notes left-handed. Re- 
minded us of the time wé shook hands 
with Johnny Davis; world champion 
weight-lifter. 

Charlie told us that as the oldest boy 
among seven children he had to spurn 
college after high school graduation two 
years ago. “My father’s a cement fin- 
isher,” he explained, “and it was impor- 
tant for me to help out.” 

What were his qualifications for a 
job? Well, at Point Loma High, Charlie 
had been Mr. Sport himself. There he 
tossed the shot-put 57’ 10”, raced 100 
yards in 9.8, made All-Southern Cali- 
fornia in football, was a clouting out- 
fielder in baseball, and chipped in with 
a dandy game of basketball, too. 

“I decided to try my lot in pro base- 
ball,” he told us. “I signed with the 
St. Louis Browns and went to spring 
training with their Stockton (Calif.) 
team. I played part of the year, but 
early that summer (1952) I had a 
chance to go to the 49-ers’ training 
camp. I was just 20 then and everyone 
else was older and had played college 
ball. But I made the squad as a defen- 
sive end and I’ve been with them ever 
since.” 

Charlie is a restless fellow. No in- 
activity for him. Last winter he started 
training for the prize ring and signed 
for a professional bout. “I fought a draw 
with Fred Taylor, but I broke my hand 
in that very first fight and I haven’t been 
back in the ring since,” he said. 

The enormous San Diegan-saves the 
savage in him now for the football field. 
He reasons: “Everybody's tough in pro 
football, so you’ve got to be tougher. 
You can’t loaf, either. If you let up, you 
might not be able to get up.” 


It’s not all knocks and blocks, how- 
ever. When we met Charlie, he’d just 
come from a two-hour meeting and 
under his arm was a looseleaf*notebook. 
“Going to school again?” we asked. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Once a week 
we have a test on play assignments. 
And for each wrong answer, we get 
fined a minimum of $5. That’s one way 
to make sure we learn our lessons.” 

Charlie has gotten to see the country 
with the San Francisco team. One week 
New York, the next Los Angeles and all 
around the loop. Quite the life for a 21- 
year-old. At home and in the hotels, 
Charlie rooms with Joe (Jet) Perry, the 
49-ers’ veteran yardage collector. 

In his spare time—and there’s plenty 
of it on the road—Charlie sees as many 
as three movies a day. He favors Rich- 
ard Widmark, and Gloria Grahame. He’s 
a bop and jazz man, too. 

Charlie says he hopes to play pro 
football for 10 more years. “I want to 
be able to send my brothers and sisters 
to college.” —ZANDER HOLLANDER 





Though 31 “years old and a pro for 
nearly 10 years, Otto Graham is bettér 
than ever. At last count, the great Cleve- 
land Browns’ quarterback was complet- 
ing 70% of his passes, giving the 
Browns an unbeaten-untied early record. 





How’s Your Health? 


The Question Boy 


Q. I have freckles. Even though I 
use a freckle cream, they don’t go away. 
Is there any way to remove them? 











A. No one has yet discovered a way 
ta make freckles vanish. So don’t waste 
your money on freckle creams. Freckles 
usually fade away by themselves as you 
grow older. They also appear much 
dighter when you use make-up. But why 
worry about them? Freckles give you 
a healthy, outdoor look which most 
people think is attractive. Keep your 
skin clear and fresh-looking and forget 
about your freckles. Usually you are 
the only one who really notices them. 


Q. In one of your columns you said 
that a bus or car is not a place to read. 
Is it all right if you wear glasses? 


A. No. In fact, it’s even worse, be- 
cause your eyes are already weak 
enough to require the help of glasses. 
The motion of the car or bus makes it 
difficult for your eyes to focus on the 
printed page and thus strains them even 
more. 

Take good care of your eyes. They 
have to last a lifetime. 


Hi-ya, Honey! . . . A sweet and tasty 
way to help put on pounds is to dribble 
honey on your cereal, on bread and 
butter, on hot cakes and waffles, on ice 
cream, on fruit cups, and into a tall 
glass of cold milk. 


Water, water everywhere 

But how much do you drink? 
Several glassfuls every day 
Help keep you in the pink. 


Sprouting “Wings”? ... Habitual poor 
posture may weaken the chest and back 
muscles in such a way that the shoulder 
blades protrude like “wings.” They're 
anything but angelic looking, so use this 
exercise to correct them. Stand erect, 
with chin up and hips tucked in. Let 
your arms hang relaxed at your side. 
Now try hard to bring the shoulder 
blades together. Hold the position for 
a count of five, then relax. Do this ex- 
ercise about ten times in the morning 
and ten times at night. You may feel 
a slight strain the first day or so be- 
cause of the pull.on the back muscles, 
but it will disappear as you continue 
the exercise. During the day be sure to 
watch your posture—sit, stand and walk 
with your head up and your back 
straight. 
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Paying the Price 
Customer: “Could you please tel# me 


Tight Squeeze 


Jerry: “What did the big shoe say to 
the little shoe?” 
Pete: “I don’t know, what?” 


Jerry: “You'll do in a pinch.” 
Janet Levi, South School, Saginaw, Mich. 


Junior Writer 





Halloween 


"Tis Halloween and witches ride, 


























































































hI } what is the difference between the 60¢ Wrong Time With tomcats sitting by their side. 
ay. § steak and the 70¢ steak?” Mother: “Why did you tell me it was They ‘cackle long and cackle loud 
Waitress: “With the 70¢ steak you noon when it’s only eleven o'clock?” As they fly from cloud to cloud. 
way | St 2 sharper knife.’ Son: “My stomach must be an hour 
y Sara May Dreeben, Simon Muhr School, Philadelphia, Pa. fast ” Soon she saw a graveyard dark, 
aste ” Davia Graham, Lincoln School, La Crescenta, Calif. Where she thought her broom would 
kles Out of Season park, 
te Mack: “A moth must have a very At Your Service Then she sat up straight and mean, 
ob uncomfortable life.” Customer: “I'd like a pair of alligator As all witches do on Halloween. 
7 Joe: “Why do you say that?” ” : , 
you k: “ F shoes. Susan Smith, Grade 7 
10st Mack: “It sp ends the summer in a tur Salesman: “Certainly, Miss. What size Alex.-Ramsey H. S., Roseville, Minn. 
“a coat and the winter in a bathing suit.” ;, your alligator?” Teacher, D. Zakula 
rget a a 3S eee Sh. ee Sa Joseph Latorraca, Forest Avenue School, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
are Generous Pa The Lightning 
™. Visitor: “You have such pretty red Joke of the Week Last night the lightning blazed on high, 
said hair, Sandy. You must have got it from A light across the wide gray sky. 
ad 4 mother. The doctor rushed out of his study. And as I lay awake in bed, 
—_ Sandy: “No, I think I got it from my «Ger my kit at once!” he shouted. Here is what the lightning said. 
father because his is all gone.” “Why, Dad?” asked his daughter. 
be- Mary Ann Ondejko, 1848 London St., Lincoln Park, Mich. “What's the matter?” I light the sky in darkest night, 
eak Speak Uo! “Some fellow just phoned he can’t Like a lantern flashing bright. 
ses, a live five minutes without me,” gasped | show each raindrop where to go 
s it Man (at telephone): “How's that? the doctor, reaching for hig hat. Until it’s reached the ground below. 
the | Sorry, I can’t understand you—to whom ‘ a breathed —_ 2 = soisiccitiai siete iat 
lo vou wish to mble?” lef. ust a moment,” she said. argo Goldsmith, ra le ' 
—_ wah Gwendolyn Guam Beattie Memorial School, think that call was for me.” Steuben Jr. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Piedmont, 8. C. Lavon Eikenberg, Grover Cleveland Jr. H. 8., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Claire Bornheimer 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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This year ‘each Quiz-word Puzzle is 
based on a famous American saying. The 
instructions give you clues to the saying. 
When you finish the puzzle, write out the 
full saying on these lines. 








Here are the clues: In the Presidential 
‘lection of 1844, this slogan helped elect 
James K. Polk. It referred to the Oregon 

erritory dispute with Great Britain. “32 A 
0D 1A 2D 14D.” 


1. *Quotation word, meaning “four times 
ten.” 

6. Greater distance away. 

8. Perform. 

9. Exclamation of surprise. 

Ll. Not hot. 

14. Hats are made of this. 

16. Men wear it round the neck. 

17. Sick. 

18. Banners of nations. 

20. Part of a bird’s covering. 

22. Missouri (abbrev.). 

23. Still. 

24. Above. 

26. Musical duet. 

28. Dog’s tails do this. 

29. Rural Free Delivery (abbrev.). 

31. Unhappy. 

32. *Quotation word, meaning “five times 
ten.” 

34. To raise open with a lever. (Rhymes 
with spry.) 


. Fourth note of the musical scale. 

. *Quotation word, meaning “either.” 
. Right (abbrev.). 

. Territory of Hawaii (abbrev.). 

. Ancient word for “you.” 

. Twelve inches make it. 

. Turn over and over. 


NOQakronvr 


8. District of Columbia (abbrev.). 

10. Height (abbrev.). 

12. Time you live. 

13. Postpone. 

14. *Quotation word, meaning “battle.” 

15. Otherwise. 

19. Had some food. 

20. *Quotation word, meaning “three plus 
one.” 

21. Highway. 

22. Doctor of Medicine (abbrev.). 

25. New Guinea (abbrev.). 

27. Not on. 

28. Path. 

30. Submerge in water. 

31. Home of pigs. 

33. French (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Oct. 21 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Scott; 6-Francis; 8-hr.; 9-as; 
ll-eels; 14-home; 16-eat; 17-ave.; 18-naive; 
20-editors; 22-Dr.; 23-D.S.C.; 24-to; 26-caw; 
28-I.A.F.; 29-sea; 3l-err; 32-brave; 34-the. 

DOWN: I<-sr.; 2-C.A.; 3-on; 4-T.C.; 5-ti; 
6-free; q-same; 8-he; io- S.E.; 12- land; 13- 
staid; 14-havoc; 15-over; 19-its; 20-eras; 
21-star; 22-D.C.; 25-of; 27-web; 28-ire; 30-art; 
3l-eve; 33-ah. 








Right This Way 


A girl from Weaverville (Calif.) 
Elementary School writes: 


Is it wrong for a friend to visit you 
when you are baby-sitting? 


If you were working in an office 
or a factory, you would not have 
friends visit you during working hours. 
When you're baby-sitting you should 
give your attention to the - youngster 
who is in your care. It is difficult to do 
this if you are entertaining a friend. 

It may happen that the child’s 
parents suggest that you bring a friend 
to study quietly with you. In this case, 
of course, it is quite all right to accept 
their offer. But it is better not to ask 
their permission to invite a friend if 
you want them to think that you take 
your baby-sitting job seriously. 


A boy from Post Junior High, De- 
troit, Mich., asks: 


When I’m visiting a friend, how do ; 


I find my place at the table? 


Wait until your friend’s mother tells 
you which seat is yours. You should 
also watch your hostess for the cue to 
sit down. Stand behind your chair until 
she sits down. It is good manners for 
a boy to help seat the girl or woman 
to his right. 

If your friend’s mother is busy going 
back and forth to the kitchen and asks 
you to sit down before she does, it is 
proper to do so. 





Send the best snap. 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor. 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut. 
terbug button. 





ANIMAL FRIEND. Photo by Nancy Nib- 
belink, Eastman Sch., Rochester, N. Y. 





COSY CONCERT. By destan ten 


Richmond Heights H. S., Maplewood, Mo. 





OUT OF DATE. An old fire engine on 
Mackinac Island, Mich. By Laurence 
Novick of Rogers School, Chicago, Ill. 


DON’T MISS the Beacon-FR 
See Oct. 14 issue for rules. 


contest. 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 





HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book to learn about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. It will 


tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and 






IN ART AND 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gold Achievement Keys... Certificates of Merit... 
$16,000 in Cash... 140 Tuition Scholarships! 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


Regional exhibitions will take place in 38 sponsored 
areas, where achievement keys will be awarded. Then 
national honors will go to about 1,500 art pieces, to 
be shown at the National High School Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners 








just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU 


OILS 
(M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 

OPAQUE WATER COLORS 

PASTELS, CHARCOAL, 

AND COLORED CHALK 


(Weber Costello Company, sponsor) 
DRAWING INKS 

(Higgins Ink Co. Inc., sponsor) 
MIXED MEDIA 

(Permanent Pigments Inc., sponsor) 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWIN 


(Eagle Pencil Company, ) 


CARTOONING 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


SILK SCREEN AND OTHER PRINTS 


(Naz-Dar Company, sponsor) 





GENERAL DESIGN 
(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., sponsor) 


COSTUME DESIGN 


(McCall's Patterns, sponsor) 


DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS 
TREE ORNAMENTS 
(Corning Glass Works, sponsor) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 


(National Associction of Greeting 
Card Publishers, sponsor) 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboard Co., sponsor) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools, sponsor) 


SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS 
(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 
(Lily Mills Company, sponsor) 


will be shown at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


JEWELRY & METALRY 


ENAMELING 
(Thomas C. Th 





Pp Co., sp ) 
LEATHERCRAFT 


(J. C. Larson Co., sponsor) 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
School Life, Observation of Environment, 


Christmas Scene in the U. S. A. 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., sponsor) 


ART INSPIRED BY MUSIC 


(Steinway Dealers Centennial 
Committee, sponsor) 


AIRBRUSH AWARDS 


(Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Black and White Photos, Color 
Transparencies 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry 
from each region 
(Strathmore Paper Company, sponsor) 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Eehalacti 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from winele and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 

ertisement mentions the w “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 





lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stam; has a price 
clearly marked. If you k any the “ oval” 


stamps you must pay fe for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. lf you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic —_y is urged 
to appeal &s the Executive Editor, 2? | os 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


STAMP LL Meat 





— p TT eld SET = ge 
Sirt# SAE Goon to tore Z 
plicants who send We amy to 


uf 9th STREET 
GLOBE STAMP Compaty ENS 18, N.Y. 











DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 

Including Early Canada, Newfoundland, British 

Colonies, Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, 

ndian States, Animals, Airmails, French Colonies, 
ey TT, - Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 
our Bargain Approvals. Money back guarantee. 
NIAGARA STAMP CO., Niagara-On-The-Lake 422. Can. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes ‘Triangles, Farly United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- 
ratives,  —_re and $5 stamp. 

als. 


Approv. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 

to approval service ops an: | 8c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 000, $4: + 5,000, $14, 


TATHAM STAMP CO., epainerta.s 92, 











MASS. 


s1Q EACH FOR CERTAIN LINCOLN PENNIES 





dianheads $50.00 
’ SOORLET hetne coins womed ard pone woes 
4%.) 4) saptiNCOLN COIN CO.” 


WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 








GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 





Six Colored Ecuador, First U. S. Commemorative, 
Devils Island, Others. Free with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Littie Rock 7, Ark, 


GIVE ODD SHAPED 


STAMPS 

To Buyers of Our Foreign Approvals. 
Plus an Amazing Surprise Offer. 
TRU-VALUE APPROVAL SERVICE 








Box 2098-J Sante Ana. Calif. 
50 suicaria 10c 
Contains 8 42 ents. old, many sets, old 


tamps 
and new issues. ONLY to gpproval buyers. 
ENSIGN STAMP CO.. Box Tie S, So. Orange, N. J. 








RAYMAX 37- FB, “MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. Cc. 





U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 Selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh St. Annex, M. Y.8 


107 =e 3c 





Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
saneremn, Malta, Cyprus, 
+ to Approval Buyers. 


DIXIE STAMP o.. Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, 











The new U. S. commemorative 


On Armistice Day, November 11, 
the U. S. will issue a 3-cent commemo- 
rative honoring the late General George 
S. Patton, Jr. He ranks as one of the 
bravest generals in U. S. history. The 
new stamp also pays tribute to the 
armored forces of the U. S. Army. 

General Patton played an important 
part in liberating Europe during World 
War II. A devil-may-care soldier, he 
believed in hitting the enemy hard and 
never letting up his attack until the 
enemy surrendered. His armored di- 
visions helped chase the German troops 
out of France and Belgium. 

A graduate of the U. S, Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., Patton 
became a tank expert early in his ca- 
reer. During World War I he euccess- 
fully commanded armored troops. He 
was born on November 11, 1885, and 
died in a jeep accident on December 
21, 1945. 

First-day sale of the new stamp will 
be at Fort Knox, Ky., home of the U. S. 
armored forces. It was there that Pat- 
ton trained men for the tank corps. 
The stamp, above, shows a portrait 
of the general and the four stars of 
his rank on his overseas cap and uni- 
form. The background shows U. S. 
troops and two Patton tanks in action. 

For first-day covers, send _ self-ad- 
dressed envelopes to the Postmaster, 
Fort Knox, Ky., before November 11. 
Enclose them in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins to 
cover the cost of the first-day covers. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: In 1954 
the United Nations will issue its first 
8-cent stamp, in keeping with the in- 
crease in U. S. postal rates. The U. N. 
Postal Service is operated by the U. S. 
Post Office Department. Postage for 
a letter to a foreign country from U. N. 
headquarters has gone up three cents. 

Angola has issued a new set of ani- 
mal stamps. The stamps show such ani- 
mals as the gnu, gazelle, zebra, giraffe, 
and 16 others. Angola is a Portuguese 
colony on Africa’s southwest coast. 





NEW MOVIES 


Wii Tops, don't miss. “i“MGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


“YY“THE TITFIELD THUNDER. 
BOLT (Universal-International). Here's 
a rollicking British comedy with a very 
special appeal for anyone who loves 
trains. Its peculiar title, you see, comes 
from the name of the ancient engine. 
It runs on an old spur line that serv- 
ices two English villages. A rival bus- 
line sets up shop to put the railroad 
out of business. So the good people 
of Titfield rally to the support of their 
antiquated but beloved train. Led by 
the local minister who always wanted 
to drive an engine, the villagers learn 
to run the road for themselves. Even 
the skullduggery of the bus operator 
doesn’t keep these amateur trainmen 
from maintaining schedule. The English 
countryside through which the little 
train chugs its way is miraculously 
beautiful in Technicolor. The actors 
are completely delightful. And the 
Thunderbolt has a charm of its own. 


“PLUNDER OF THE SUN (War- 
ners). This film is photographed in 
Mexico against all the beauties of her 
ancient temples, -towering pyramids, 
and picturesque ruins. So Plunder of 
the Sun offers a good deal more than 
its rather routine adventure story. 
Glenn Ford is engaged to deliver a 
mysterious package to Oaxaca, a Mexi- 
can resort city. All sorts of people, in- 
cluding attractive Patricia Medina and 
Diana Lynn, try to prevent him from 
completing his mission. Things are com- 
plicated further by the sudden death 
of the man to whom the package was 
to be given. Once Ford discovers that 
it contains the secret of a fabulous 
treasure, his difficulties increase a 
hundred-fold. All the excitement is 
strictly standard, but the film is worth 
seeing for its glimpse of Mexico. 











U. S. History in Colorful Poster Stamps 


Florida Series #1 now read 
stamps and large album i ustrating th 
discovery and events of the first 100 
years of Florida’s fabulous history. Send 
One Dollar to: 


HISTORICAL INST. RT. 1, Box 8C, Lutz, Fla. 


. 24 full ome 











PIAA IAAIAAAAAADAAASAAAAA AAI IIH 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


To acquaint you with our better U. 8. approvals, you ge 
2 different $5.00 U. 8S. stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values, 
Air-Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send 10¢ for Lot No. 20 


IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 11, Brooklyn 30, New York 
12 CORONATION SETS 25¢ 


2 b qusee I Elizabeth Complete Mint Sets ppostly 

America, the most wanted of Ie 
Colonies ase to introduce our Ss. or 
Foreign Appro 


OCEAN STAMP co., Box 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


101 World Wide 25 


PLUS APPROVALS 
DEER STAMPS, inc., 914 Balmoral, Detroit 3, Mish. 
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‘Citizenship Quiz 


1. LIGHT AND WATER 


Put T in front of the true sentences, 
F in front of the false ones. Score three 
points each. Total, 15. 


__1l. In the early 1900s gas lights 
had not yet been invented. 

__2. Kerosene lamps of those days 
gave a warm and steady light. 

__3. Street lamps were lighted by 
hand. 

__4. Every house had a bathroom 
with built-in bathtub. 

__5. Some families had to heat their 
own water for hot baths. 


My score____ 


2. TRIP TO MEXICO 


Put M in front of the following sen- 
tences which describe Mexico. Put O 
in front of those which do not. Score 
five points each. Total, 30. 


__1l. About one third of Mexico’s 
land is too dry for raising crops. 

__2. Mexico is building a series of 
dams to store up water and provide 
electric power. 

__3. Mexico is not an ancient land. 

—_4. It is rich in silver, oil, and 
other natural resources. 

__5. It has many modern roads and 
railways. 

__6. It is in need of more modern 
machinery. 


My score 


3. DOWN MEXICO WAY 


Write in the correct word to com- 
plete each sentence. Choose the words 
fromthe list in boldface. Score four 
points each. Total, 20. 


Esteban writes that he is a member 
of the ancient Indian people called 


. About 1,500 years ago 
some of them moved from: Guatemala 





to the part of Mexico called __ 
Esteban and his family live simply. 
There is little furniture in their house. 


They sleep in . One of 


their favorite foods is __._- 
&steban speaks the language of his 
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a 
a 
RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good e 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- a 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 © 
—How about more work? S 


ancestors at home. At school he speaks 


Quetzacoatl, Papaloapan, tortillas, Az- 
tecs, hammocks, Mayans, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, beds, Yucatan, hot dogs 





My score 


4. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score five 
points each. Total, 35. 


1. He will be- 
come a U. S. Sen- 


His name is 


a. Frank J. 
Lausche. 


b. Thomas A. 
Burke. 


c. Wayne Morse. 





2. The president of the Senate is 
a. Vice-President Nixon. 
b. Chief Justice Warren. 
c. F. B. I. Chief Hoover. 


3. Mexico City, 
is slowly 
a. rising 
b. tipping over. 
c. sinking 


capital of Mexico, 


4. UNICEF is the United Nations ! 


agency which raises money for 
a. needy girls and boys. 

b. retired government workers. 
c. sick animals. 


Ca 
. U. S. scientists report that a crea- it “FAMILY 
wae which never drinks water is the I KEYBOARD” 





a. tree kangaroo. f 
b. kangaroo rat. Is Fits . 
c. rattlesnake. . Everybody’s 

6. U. S. farmers of 23 southern I" Needs! 

states are trying their hand at I, 

a. growing cork trees. ° 

b. raising pineapples. i 

c. planting thistle seeds. i" 

‘ 

MICH) 7. This map i 

St. shows the location 


of a new 

a. floating bridge. 

b. underwater 
pipeline. 

c. whaling station. 








Total score____ 
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Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


UNDE RWOOD 
Leader” 
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Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 

i eennEEneERnennient 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. ¥. 
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You' ne Cooleng at the famous 


WEAREVER. Poumant fountain pew 
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With @ reallly oven- 


Wade fy-Bawid Kalm, Jue., North Borgen ,U.1... World's. Largest Pein Maker 
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—By Albert Schweitzer, distinguished philos- 
ophér, musician, and medical missionary 
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Because I have confidence in the power of truth 
and of the spirit, I believe in the future of 


mankind. 


Contributed by Leonard S$. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
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Off the Press 


The Progress of Cooperatives, with Aids 
for Teachers, by C. Maurice Wieting. 
Harper, N. Y. 210 pp., $3. 


Cooperatives as a form of business 
enterprise in the United States are asso- 
ciated generally with marketing of 
farmers’ produce. Even a casual study 
of the movement, however, will indi- 
cate that it has a broader base and that 
some progress has been made in ex- 
tending services to urban populations. 
Ten million individuals are members 
of one or more cooperatives in our 
country. 

Mr. Wieting, director of organization 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
has gathered in one small volume 
enough materials to get any teacher 
started on instruction about coopera- 
tives. In a well-organized book, he tells 


us briefly about the history and prin- 
ciples of the cooperative movement, its 
educational program, and what is being 
done in American schools to further 
understanding of “co-ops.” In Wiscon- 
sin, for example, the teaching of co- 
operative marketing and consumer co- 
operatives is made compulsory by state 
law. 

Although Mr. Wieting is a warm 
advocate of cooperation, he is aware 
that it is only one form of business 
enterprise and that “co-ops” are not the 
answer to all of our economic problems. 


Understanding That Boy of Yours, by 
Melbourne S. Applegate. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C. 52 pp., 
$1 (soft covers). 


Although this booklet is intended for 
parents of delinquent adolescents, it 
will be helpful to other parents and to 
teachers. The author is a retired busi- 





Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 27 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


RSE.Y.P. 


November 20.) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


Au Iuuitation 7 


Scholastiec’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November . 26-28, 1953 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 

‘ Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon ag possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS ESSEE SESS EEESEREEEEEEEEE EEE SEE Eee eee 4 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


(— National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 





School_ 





Home Address. 





City 


Zone State 





1 use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
C1) Practical English; 
(0 Teen Age Book Club. 





(0 World Week; 
0 Literary Cavalcade; 


() Junior Scholastic; 
C NewsTime 








nessman who has given much of } 
time to the guidance problem which } 
discusses. 

Free of technical terms, these brief 
chapters take up ways of working wit 
courts and probation officers, gettin 
to know boys, problems of discipline 
including corporal punishment, voca-” 
tional guidance, and ways of restoring” 
the adolescent to acceptable behavior, © 


Virginians at Home. Family Life in the” 
Eighteenth Century, by Edmund §, 
Morgan. Colonial Williamsburg, Wil.” 
liamsburg, Virginia. 99 pp., $2.10. ~ 


It is the rare historian who ca 
sprinkle his facts with humor and 
assemble a work that can command f 
respect of the scholar and general rea 
er. Dr. Morgan of Brown University 
such a writer. In brief compass, he hi 
given us clear directions to understan¢ 
ing the life of the large plantatic 
owners of the 18th century. 

The opening chapter, “Growing Up, 
will be of special interest to teachers 
“It was a commonplace in the 18th cen 
tury,” Morgan explains, “that what 
then called the ‘genius’ of every child 
should be considered in planning his 
program of study.” 

In the chapter on “Servants and 
Slaves” Morgan, who loathes the “pecu- 
liar institution,” emphasizes the unrest 
of slaves which made masters fearful 
that Negroes would combine with the 
French and Indians to massacre them. 
In a final chapter on “Houses and Holi 
days,” the good old days come to life 
for those who could afford the dancin 
and visiting which filled many of the 
days in an era long dead. 

Dr. Morgan has harvested from pr 
mary sources and monographs much-¢ 
the best in a well-plowed field of } 
toriography. Pictures with light cag 
tions enliven this sparkling portrait ¢ 
family life in Virginia’s golden age. 

—Howarp L. Hurwr 





“WHY STUDY ENGLISH?” _ 


Teachers are reminded that they 
invited to submit letters describ 
their classroom methods in r 
the General Electric four-page i 
on “Why Study English?” which 
peared in the October 7 issue of 
Scholastic Magazines. 

The best letter will be awarded & 
prize of $25, and there will be f 
second prizes of $10 each and ten 
prizes of $5 each. 

Letters may be of any length 
will be judged by the editors on t 
basis of clarity, originality, teachabilit; 
and concrete: details. 

Entries must be postmarked no 
than midnight, Nov. 6, 1953, 
should be addressed to: “Why § 
English?” Editor, Scholastic Ma 
33 West 42d St., New York 36, N. 








